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ABSTRACT • 

Through review of the research the paper contends 
^£ policy in. Israel with respect to special education for 
•duca|W kentally handicapped student s„ has been based on the 
l^evairing cultural "2eitgeist«« rather than on research and 
•valuation of current and past programs : ^hat th« lodest asount of 
research that has been done in Israel does not justify recent changes 
In the educational policy: and that it is in the best interest of - 
pupils, teachers, parents, and society as a whole that there be 
|cl0«er<cooperatlon between those who detersine and institute 
educational policy and those who espirically evaluate current .and 
conteaplated prograss. (Author/PHR) ^ 
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This paper attanpts to show that (a) policy in Israel with respect to 
special education ^tor educable mentally retarded "children and adolescents 
has been based , on the prevailing cult^jral Zeitgeist ratjler than gpon 
research and evaluation of current "and past prbgrams; (b) the modest - 
amount of research that has been done in -Israel does not justify recent 
changes in this educational policy;; and (c) it is in the be^t interest 
of pupils, teachers, parents, and society as a whole that there.be ^ - 
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closer cooperation between those who determine and institute educational 
policy «"d those who empirica^ current and contemplated program^. 

Special education in Israel has dra^n heavily upon the European 
tradition in establishing two ma jor settings : special schools and special 
classes .within regular schools.' IChildren' enter the' one o^f the other as 
fheir retarded condition t)ecomes 4v,ident. remain through eight grades, 
and then enter work apprent1cesh1|i programs or programs which -combine 
continuing formal education and job training. Most gradueites of these 
progVams are expected^ to sftrye 1n|the army and after completing military ' 
service to function as intiependent adults 1n_ society. Since Israel can 



absort large nunib§rt^of s«in-ski 11 ed and unski 11 ed blue collar workers, 
the vast nwjority of these young" people do find ertiployment. 

Both settings exist throughout the country and officially at least 
children are referred to the setting closest to home. There is, however, 
^an ir\formal policy of selective placeflient in some school districts of 
assigning the more capable and better adjusted pupils to the special 
Classes. ' / 

In the last decatle there- has been a further shift in the educational 
policy of the Ministry of Education: a gradual phasing out of the special 
Tschools and their replacetnent by special classes. Moreover, word of the 
mainstVeaming movement in the United States has reached Israel and there 
js now a tendency to retain pr to re-integrate educable retarded children 
and adolescents in regul ar .classrooms . Successful mainstreaming is 
predicated on the assumption that remedial instruction Jn deficient 
-acadenii.c Subjects will be provided, but there is no assurance that help 
wiir be actually forthcoming. . . "* 

If these developments were based on systematic evaluation of 
existing programs ,^thfs writer v/ould have no objection to what is taking 
plac^. Unfortunately there has been little research on special education 
in. Israel, and current policy is based on a number of questionable 
assumptions such as the .fol lowing: ' 

(a) • Attentlance in a special class in 'a regular schbol constitutes 
integration which is "good, whereas attend^ce in a special school const(jtufes 
segregation .which is bad. - * . , 

(b) Less social Sftigmatization is experienced by special class pupils 
than by special school pupils,^ and perhaps nbne is experienced by 

•educable retarded pupils in regular cl asses, lfcec«|use social stigmatizatioh 



is directly related to formal labeling and degree of educational ' ' .. 
segregation from non-retarded school-mates. 

(c) Pupils attending the more inte^jrated settings achieve better in all 
activities - academic, social and psychological - than pupils in 
segregated settings^. ' ■ ' . • 

What evidence, if any, supports these statements? Thq many studies ^ 
done in the United StataT are not helpful for several reasons. (1) In Israel 
the special class is regarded as the integrated setting, whereas i'n' the 
United States it is the segregated setting and it»ns an open question 
whether special school, special class, and regular class gonstitute a 
single bipolar continuuii of segregation-integration. (2) These studies 
frequently yielded confl icting'^findi ngs and were plagued by methodological 
problems whatefVer the direction of the findings . (3)' All too frequently - 
investigators reported only the statistical significance of the differences 
between settings and did not evaluate.or discuss the practical significance 
of the obtained differences. It is Uriclear f.rom these studies whether 
the differences reported made that much of a difference. 

A f»y studies have been conducted in Israel on these questions. 
In one- of' the earliest, 'Kubobi and Flume (1964) compared borderline 
children in special schools and In regular classes and found the latt^ 
to be somewhat hlghifr In academic achievement, "but lower In social and 
.amotlonal adjustment, this despite the llkell-hood that children referred 
from regular' classes to special sc(iools had more behavior problems to 
begin with. Three- studies were completed in recent years. Benporat 
(1976) compared educabl^i retarded aad slow learning cjilldren, ages 9-13, • 
In special schools' and special classes on a varle'ty of achlevenfent tests V 
and WMSures of personal and social adjustment. He obtained a 



statistically significant difference only on reading comprehension, and 
the practical, significance of this difference was minimal. Bemienachem 
( 1978) compaced educable retarded children, ages 11-13, and found no 
difference on Raven Matrices, general anxiety, test anxiety and other 
adjustment measures. She did find, however, differences favoring » 
special" cla'ss children on several subtests of a group Verbal intelligence 
test (sentence completion, oddities, and arithmetic reasoning) and on 
afi arithmetic achievement test; there was also a deference favoring 
,the special classes on- reading comprehension, significant at the .10 
leve/. Considerable loverl ap was found* however, with groups of 
children, from some special schools doing better than groups from soine 
special classes. Moreover, the informal policy of assigning the less 
capable children to the special schools may have accounted for these, 
findings . » - ' " 

How these children viewed themselves and their edwcatipnal setting 
and how they felt they w^re seen and treated by others was investigated 
by Benmenachem (1978) and Kariv (1978). Both investTgators re^d aloud 
structured questionnaires to individual children, ages 11-13. If we 
oombijie the results of both studied, we find that the similari.ties 
between educable retarded" pupils in special schools and in special classes 
'are far^greater than the differences. These children acknowledge that 
th^ learn more slowly than other children, they clearly prefer their 
own special education setting over the other, and th^ describe largely 
positive social relations with nonretarded children at school and in 
the neighborhood. Adnittedly two-thifds reported that on me occasion 
or more th«y were teased by other children for attending a special class** 
or school, and about half the special school children and a quarter of 
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the s-pecial class children said that their school (class) was "not held 
in hrtgh regfird by neighborhood children. Nevertheless, th^r positive 
experiences with^friends from the other, clashes and schools W re the 
-rule, and the teasing episodes the exception. 

There was a major difference between children in the two settings 
with respect to their preferences for other educationa.l options. The 
majority of children who did want to switch from their present setting 
preferred greater integration! (i :e ...greater proximity to non-retarded 
Children) : about a third of the special school children would^shift to 
A special cl ass' in the regular school, but only about a fifth of the 
special class children wpuld shift to the special • school Although 
loyal to their settings however, the special class children would 
prefer a still nwre integrated setting - the regulaV or heterogeneous 
class, assuming they would receive the necessary tutorial help. This 
desire ran counter to, but was not dampened by. the awareness ,of these 
children .that they were slow learners and would encounter difficulties 
in the regular classroom. . Thus, no special, education setting frees all 
its pupils from di ssatisfaction and a desire to learn 'elsewhere . 

How veridical is the report of social acceptance by the retarded 
children? Kar'fv attempted to answer, this question by a(*ninistering 
questionnaires^to non-retarded children, half of whom were drawn .from > 
'schools with special classes and half from.schools wi thout. s"peci al 
clas*«s, in order to ascertain whether the opportunity for first hand 
contact with rptarded chi Idren labeled as such affected pei^ceptions, 
behavior and attitudes toward them. Int^stingly enough, she found 
that contact had- no effect on: the largely positive res^xDnses of the 
non-retarded children. They said that special education children are' 



1 1ke. everybocly else except that they learn more slowly. Most welcomed 
the introduction of the special classes in thei r .schooTs , although a 
significant minority said that retarded children would learn better in 
a special school of their own. They ^admitted to playing with special 
class children in school and- included chil dren^ f rom special education 
among, thei ^friends in the neighborhood without fear of social opprobrii 
With. regard~t6 mainstfeaming; mo^t felt that these children would find 
it very difficult to learn acadefiiic subjects with, them, but welcomed 
joint a-ctivitwes in non-academic ajjeas. 

Kariv investigated a third issue: how do teachers 'percei ve special 
eilucation, especially those working in the field, but also teachers of 
regular classes, some of whom have contact with special clas^ pupils in 
their schools? She found that (a) special education teachers identify 
strongly with their respective setting, viewing it a^ more appropriate 
for educable retarded children than the other; (b) both groups agreed 
that the special school prepared its graduates better for gainful employ 
ment as independe^t adults; (c) if anything, the committment of the 
special school teachers to remain in that setting was even stronger than 
that of the special class teachers (951 versus 80^, but the former 
wene not blind to the fact that some of their pupils preferred to shift 
to special classes; (d) teachers 'of regular classes replied on the 
basis of their dail^y Experience, with teachers whose schools contained 
special classes preferring that type of special- education, and with " 
teachers whose schools did not include special classes preferring the 
sped a1 'school , » 

■ 

Kariv found that teachers pajnt a somewhat bleaker picture of the 
social acceptance of. educable retarded children in school and in the 



neighborhood than do the childfx^n themselves. One ptessibi 1 ity . is that 
the teachers know better or report more accurately what is taking place. 
h more likely possibility is that the t9achers ar^ more affected by 
occasional unpleasan-t episodes than by the more freq-uent positive ♦ 
^experiences a/id that thei r -perceptions do not reflect the reality 
experienced by the children. In^general, the overaU findings provide 
scant support h)r the fears o^ some educators or parents that either, 
of the^two existing special education settings severely stigmatizes 
pupils, and^suggest that- adult fears may be exagger^ited in dther aspects 
of these questions as well. . ' 

Thl(||^ta of the above three studies would appear to support 
maintaining, both types of special education since educable retarded 
pupils are not Substantially better off in one than the other; since 
theke cKildren largely report satisfaction with their curnsnt placenient; 
and since^he degree of social acceptance is relatively high and the 
same for children In 'bo.th *fypes of special' educdtix)n/ Educational 
policy should be based. on relevant factual information about the 
chil-dren and not orf the prejudi ces or intuitions of parents, teachers, 
principals, or legislators. 
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